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EDITORIALS 


GROUP —Down at Easton, last Saturday, the 
MARKETING | 12th, the long discussed group mar- 

keting cooperative (could be a mis- 
nomer) in the Tri-State area actually came into being 
with the formation of a Board of Directors. Thus ends 
this column’s self-appointed task of encouraging inter- 
est and attention in this movement. This paper took 
that position because we firmly believe that this type 
of operation presents to numerous: individual firms, 
anid the industry in general, one of the best means of 
meeting the revolution in food distribution. How well 
that will be accomplished now depends on the indi- 
vidual members, the Board of Directors, and the man- 
agement selected. 


It had previously been announced that the group will 
not market 1958 packs cooperatively because of the 
time element. Our guess is that this decision will later 
be modified to permit some sort of operation so that 
at least some of the bugs may be ironed out before offer- 
ing 1959 packs. 

CHERRY GROWERS —Speaking of cooperative 
ORGANIZED marketing, there are a great 

many smaller independent 
canners who would literally drool if they could read 
the bulletins now being issued by the Great Lakes 
Cherry Producers Marketing Cooperative, Inc., and 
now in its first year of operation. The cherry coopera- 
tive is a free and voluntary cooperative association, 
established under the Capper-Volstead Act. It was 
formed to analyze prices and negotiate on an equal 
basis with processors. The co-op this year established 
a price of 8!4¢ a pound on raw cherries. Grower mem- 
bers who undersell are subject to a penalty. Of 120 
cherry processors East of the Rocky Mountains, the 
co-op has signed contracts with 56. It is estimated that 
members will sell over 20,000 of a total of 90.5 thous- 
and tons to processors. 

In establishing the grower price, the co-op goes fur- 
ther to suggest processors prices ($13.50 per dozen for 
10’s, $2.11 for 303’s, and 15.2c per pound for frozen 
30 pound tins). In doing so they consider production 
end price records of past years, comparable production 
figures of competing fruits, the trends in buyer resist- 
ance at certain price levels, the necessity for proces- 
sor profits, etc., etc. In other words, they seem to have 
done an excellent job in arriving at these prices—prices 
that would seem to promote stability in the market 
place. 

Being profoundly ignorant of the laws governing 
cooperatives, it would seem to the writer that if the 
smaller processors (and other small business men), 
were allowed to associate themselves for the purpose 
of setting rescnable prices, a great amount of stability 
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would be accomplished to the everlasting benefit of 
the individual processors, the industry, the customer, 
and the consumer. ‘ 


SEED QUALITY —The starting point for qual- 

ity canned vegetables, rests, of 
course, in the quality of the seed. Borrowing a slogan 
from the cigarette industry, “If it hasn't got it here, 
it hasn’t got it”. 

The Canning Industry’s demands on the seedsmen 
are complex and diverse. The industry needs “yield” 
to keep the grower happy; it needs resistance to dis- 
ease; it needs early mid-season and late maturing vari- 
eties, so that the product may be handled most eco- 
nomically and at the peak of perfection; it needs color; 
it needs certain characteristics of vine growth; and 
there are many, many other requirements. Most im- 
portantly it needs flavor, tenderness, and appearance 
to meet the ever increasing quality demands of the most 
exacting consumer buyer of all times—and it needs 
all of these qualifications under extremely varying con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and weather. 

In a nutshell, the seedsman has his job cut out for 
him—an almost hopeless job, considering the long 
years of patient attention to details, to trial and error, 
it takes to breed into a particular seed just one of these 
qualifications — not to mention the varying require- 
ments of individual canners. 

While there have been, and undoubtedly still are, 
exceptions, as there are in all industries, this column 
has observed that there are a number of fine seed com- 
panies serving this industry, fully cognizant of their 
responsibility to provide the very best quality seed 
possible. The results, this column believes, speak for 
themselves. 

At the American Seed Trade Association Convention 
in the latter part of June, a spokesman for the NCA 
Technical Advisory Committee to the Raw Products 
Committee, questioned the attitude of seed producers 
in this regard. To add insult to injury, his remarks 
were reproduced in the NCA “Information Letter” of 
July 5. 

In the opinion of the writer, this approach is most 
unfortunate. There is no such thing as a patent on 
seed, and seedsmen are, therefore, understandably 
reluctant to openly debate the details of their respec- 
tive operations. With that in mind, it seems grossly 
unfair for the “customer” to issue an open challenge. 
The average canner will, we believe, understand. Posi- 
tive proof of this understanding may best be demon- 
strated by doing business with the known reputable 
firms, whose very existence depend on charging a few 
pennies more for quality seed, obtained as a result of 
careful and painstaking research. 
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It is Better to Light a Single Candle 
Than to Curse the Darkness! 


BY GEORGE GRAF 
Gen. Mgr. Quality Bakers of America 


(Continued from last week) 


PART II 


Well, what I’d like to do as briefly as 
possible—I’d like to tell you what we 
think are the primary benefits that we 
are getting out of being a cooperative. 
These are questions that you will have to 
ask yourself if you are going to join such 
a movement. I haven’t attempted to be 
dramatic here—I’m rambling, even, a 
little bit. But let me tell you first, that 
the principle of cooperation is very, very 
sound and broadly applicable. I have 
donated my time and services in the 
formation of at least four cooperatives. 
I had a little part with the Duck Growers 
Cooperative up in Long Island—a little 
part with the Oyster Growers, a major 
part with the Tobacco Jobbers, who, to 
my amazement, have grown tremendously, 
and I didn’t think they really had the 
chance you’ve got. Currently I’m working 
with two groups—I shouldn’t say work- 
ing—they come to me for free informa- 
tion. I love to give it because we, of 
Quality Bakers of America feel that such 
helpfulness is the true spirit of coopera- 
tion. Now, if you are going to form a 
cooperative, here are 11 questions you 
must ask yourself. You can answer them 
all positively. The first: Is there any con- 
trollable cost in your business—controll- 
able cost, which upon analysis can be re- 
duced through joint cooperative effort? 
If there is, then your cooperative has a 
free ticket for survival, because the oper- 
ating cost of the cooperative will then 
directly equal the savings. As long as 
you have that, it costs you nothing. The 
big loophole in your business is the bro- 
kerage cost. Could cooperation reduce 
your normal 4 percent brokerage cost to 
about 3 per cent. I think it can. I think 
it can do better than that. If that’s the 
case, then your cooperative will balance 
itself. The dollar you apply will exchange 
itself for a dollar ... and everything 
else you get out of it will be free! That’s 
what a wholesale grocery cooperative 
does. The normal operating cost of a 
wholesale grocery—now don’t hang me 
to the figure—I remember it used to be 8 
percent. I think today the chains operate 
at about 8 percent, and the independents 


around 11. Wholesale cooperative comes 
along, gives some self-service, and picks 
selected customers. It doesn’t sell the 
groceries to Joe Blow’s Mom and Pop 
Store 400 miles away. It does it close by 
and that normal 8 percent cost comes 
down to 4 percent. Therefore, any cost 
of maintaining the cooperative breaks 
even between that differential. So, there 
is a controllable cost which upon analysis 
can be reduced through joint cooperation 
of good effort. Then you’r really in busi- 
ness, and you don’t have to worry about a 
blessed thing. You’ll never have an as- 
sessment. Your cooperative will be 
operating—working out of that cost. If 
your cooperative becomes the common 
sales agent for a group of canners, and 
assuming the normal cost of selling is 4 
percent brokerage—and you do not have 
to wine and dine and wet nurse, and so 
forth, which the independent broker has 
to do—if there is an elimination of 40 


brokers among you and you put your . 
goods into a common brokerage pool 


which can be done cheaper, then you are 
entitled to benefits. Too, you will have 
a revenue to keep your cooperative on 
an even keel. There is your first answer. 


The second question you must ask 
yourself is: Can group effort rather than 
individual effort affect the more orderly 
and more profitable movement of goods 
to market? If so, the cooperative will 
then enjoy a tremendous long range 
bonus. Now here’s the big intangible in 
your business. I can’t predict how much 
you might save. You might say even- 
tually, when you’re well known and 
strong, you might get a better price, as 
much as 10 cents a case because of a more 
orderly movement to market less distress 
selling, less somebody breaking the price, 
stronger position to bargain with chains 
or whoever the big buyers may be. I 
predict, from what little I know, that I 
have been able to statistically get of this 
business, that your committee’s estimate 
of a couple a cents a case is a duck soup 
cinch. I predict that. But even at that, 
that’s all velvet. That’s all an extra 
bonus that you get out this business, 
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Third: Will mangement know-how and 
experience be enhanced and multiplied by 
a free pool of the experience of many? 
When a number of you get together and 
help one another and pool your know-how 
and your experience and keep less of the 
major secrets away from one another to 
help the weak along and help the strong 
along . .. you’re really not competitive 
as we in Baker’s are competitive ... 
then your management know-how will be 
enhanced. Then any financial investment 
you may make will be better than similar 
capital investment in your own business. 
Improved know-how is an asset that can 
never be stolen, destroyed, worn out or 
burned. Brother, that asset alone should 
be worth joining a group effort. If there 
are some things that necessarily remain 
secret, they can continue to remain 
secret. But if you pool know-how on 
many things—you will have a better com- 
petitor. I am even advocating to my 
board—and I think we’ll accomplish it 
this year—that we sell a cost accounting 
service to the chain store bakeries in the 
United States, because some of them 
don’t know their costs! They’re lousy 
competitors when they don’t know their 
costs, and I’m willing to give all my cost 
know-how just to make them a better 
competitor. So answer that question for 
yourself: Can the cooperative help your 
management know-how? If so, you’ve got 
another free bonus. 


Number four: Can group action and 
cooperative effort elevate the quality, the 
prestige and the product image of your 
output so that it becomes more valuable 
in the consumer’s mind? If so, the return 
on your effort and investment will be 
truly tremendous. In other words, even 
if you have your private label, you’ll 
have all kinds of other labels—you will 
have A & P Labels, Kroger Labels, and 
others, and maybe, God hope, some day 
you’ll even have a common collective 
trade mark—label. Say I’m Jones the 
canner.I have Jones’ prime peas as my 
product. In the selling place eventually I 
carry a little cooperative trademark on 
my label. This says, that Jones is a part 
of this United Foods or this cooperative 
effort and carrying the trademark on my 
label means that, collectively, we inspect 
one another. Our high sanitation record 
will eventually reach the consumer, who 
says, “Well, those Jones peas are good 
because I read somewhere that Jones and 
40 other caners have a common pool.” We 
of Quality Bakers of America carry a 
triangular badge. It says: “Member of 
Quality Bakers of America.” This badge 
stands for the fact that our members are 
willing to have their bakers inspected by 
us for a higher sanitation level. We have 
a code of ethics that makes a promise -to 
the consumer. We have a membership 
pledge, and I’ll challenge you to go in any 
important grocery store in America 
where we serve, and find a grocer who 
hasn’t heard of that pledge. And these 
grocers have transmitted to the consumer 
that this brand here has some things in 
it that no other brand has. If you can 
ultimately through work or service or 
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common rules to which you'll agree, build 
up the product image of your own brand 
at no or little cost, just the cost of the 
effort of doing it, then you’ve got another 
bonus ovt of a cooperative that can never 
be achieved any other way. 


Fifth: Can cooperative action produce 
for the small independent business the 
same services of research analysis and 
counsel that makes big business big? If 
so, it can overcome the main obstacle that 
keeps small business small. Do you know 
what the primary. difference between 
small business and big business is! It isn’t 
finances at all. The big thing in America 
that is making big business bigger and 
holding back small business, is the ability 
to throw as much as a million dollars into 
research. The reason that Dupont stays 
and grows and keeps ahead of the parade 
against the little chemical company, is 
that .they have the power of research. 
One year I went to my members and 
secured a hundred dollars from each one 
for a simple research project. They 
willingly contributed. In two years I had 
returned that money 50 fold as a result 
of the finding of that research. Nobody 
was hurt or could be hurt, even if it had 
been a failure. One year when the great 
new invention came on producing bread— 
the Wallace & Tiernan process, it cost 
about a hundred thousand or a hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars to install a 
pilot model in the plant, and we didn’t 
have any backer that could gamble on 
that. Yet all our members looked at it— 
it looked so vital. The five largest chain 
bakeries had bought them—we had none. 
Our members voted to gamble a thousand 
dollars a piece to put up a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, buy one of them, put it in 
one of the bakeries, on the condition that 
if it was a success, he would then pay it 
off. If it was a failure, he would write it 
off. We were only one of the six people 
to succeed in making that think work. 
We’ve spent further dollars on it. In 
every place we’ve used it, we made a sub- 
stantial reduction in cost. We believe we 
are 5 years ahead of the industry. That 
is what research will do for you. I have 
a mathematical research project right 
now that is working to discover a formula 
for stocking a grocery store. I have a 
research project going on now that cost 
30 thousand dollars. I’m talking figures 
that you won’t talk for 3 or 4 years. I 
tell you the big difference between small 
business and big business is not in fin- 
ancing, it’s not manpower and it’s not 
primarily in management. Small inde- 
pendent business, if it’s good and well 
managed, with its flexibility, can knock 
the brains out of big business providing 
it has certain flexible tools—one of them 
being research. 


Six: Think for a moment. Other than 
direct benefits . . . can you possibly fore- 
see any other intangible benefits which 
might be achieved through cooperative 
action, and be impossible under indivi- 
dual action? If so, then these are extra 
pluses for you. As you think about the 
proposition and look at it, is there any 
other benefit that might come to you that 
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you can’t measure? There’s a lot of them, 
I assure you. I could name a dozen that 
we get. 


Seven: Can group action make it even- 
tually possible to achieve a common or 
national brand name? In todays’ chang- 
ing markets this is the ultimate in mar- 
keting weapons.I say that would be a 
duck soup cinch for you. I wouldn’t ad- 
vise you to attempt it until you’re in 
business as a cooperative for several 
years—certainly you need a full year to 
see where you’re going. Eventually you 
should come out with a common brand 
label. Today in supermarket and in 
superette merchandising the product 
must be sold before the consumer goes 
into the grocery store. We know so little 
about pricing. Believe me, it’s important 
to build a strong image. 

We have loaves of bread in the baking 
industry selling at 5 cents more a loaf. 
They’re not worth more—the only thing 
that’s making the consumer pay a nickel 
more is the knowledge of the brand name 
and the belief that they serve a special 
purpose—a diet loaf. And, if you reduce 
the price of those loaves down to the price 
of a standard loaf of bread they won’t 
sell. That is the peculiar nature of mar- 
keting. It drives you nuts. And I can 
go into market after market. I could go 
into a number of my markets and sell my 
Sunbeam loaf of bread at one cent higher 
and not be perturbed about the rest of 
the competition. I don’t attempt it in too 
many places because I’m competitive. But 
if you can get brand prestige, you don’t 
have to worry about the advertising cost 
or finding the money or even the pricing, 
because it’s a simple determination that 
when a supermarket buyer says, “Well, 
we want to buy your particular brand 
even though it’s 10 cents a case more”, 
and that 10 cents is devoted to advertis- 
ing, I’m very happy to pay it because it 
moves off that shelf 5 percent faster. It’s 
not at all impossible because people don’t 
know prices. Now, I don’t know how 
Green Giant, for example, might compare 
in pricing with a comparable item; but 
you’ve seen it in Read-Murdock and other 
so called prestige brand canned foods. Is 
the difference in their pricing actually 
a difference in their comparable 
quality? In most instances no. But the 
people believe so, because the brand has 
been promoted and has the prestige fac- 
tor. I think that it is entirely possible to 
build a common prestige brand that will 
bring returns for you, and keep you 
strong—make money for you. 


Eigth: Aside from the maintenance of 
an annual profit, your primary objective 
in business is to constantly increase the 
franchise or asset value of your com- 
pany. Truly, the only thing you’re con- 
cerned about is how much is my business 
worth? If I had to sell it tomorrow—if I 
die tomorrow—and it goes into estate. 
How much can I get for it? Can you 
visualize how part ownership and parti- 
cipation in a cooperative could possibly 
increase the asset value of your business 
against an eventual sale or an estate? We 
believe that the franchise to make Sun- 


beam bread in one of our bakeries, under 
normal conditions and operating at a pro- 
fit, is worth a hundred thousand dollars 
in capital asset. With Sunbeam we can 
save that member at least $5000 a year 
in advertising expenditures. So that 
$5000 is certainly equivalent to a hun- 
dred thousand at 5 percent. It’s a valu- 
able franchise. Coca Cola builds its entire 
national marketing project on one thing: 
How valuable can you make the Coca 
Cola franchise in your area? So if you 
ever die or have to sell it, you have a 
capital asset that somebody is willing to 
pay for. Can you possibly see how a co- 
operative could some day do that for you. 
It does it for us. 


Nine: The greatest weakness of inde- 
pendent business is the failure to develop 
and train management succession. Is it 
possible that a cooperative could eventu- 
ally help in this function? That is one of 
the big things we have. Independent 
business has died because the old guy gets 
out and he doesn’t want to manage it any 
more, and he sells out. He hasn’t planned 
succession behind him for his estate or 
for his family. One of the greatest con- 
tributions that our cooperative makes to 
its members is that we needle and prod 
them and offer to train any students or 
any sons or any uncles or any aunts, just 
to have a continuous management succes- 
sion. Why? Because if we don’t have it, 
we die. We make great contributions to 
the younger coming generations. Your 
son, or the guys who are going to live 
after you are trained to make yours a 
good strong business. So, your coopera- 
tive can do much of the same thing. 


Number ten: How much value is size 
and strength to you in negotiating, in 
bargaining, in gaining cooperation from 
your suppliers or sources of supply? I 
didn’t mention the extra benefits, the 
common purchases of labels, common 
shipping, studies of shipping, and ware- 
housing. There are many, many areas. 
You can’t lick ’em all in one.day. We 
have been in the business 35 years, and 
last week a whole brand new idea came 
across the horizon, which I’ll guarantee 
from the first glance is going to save us 
a hundred thousand dollars a year. Its 
been laying there asleep under my nose 
for at least 10 years. Never really aware 
that a certain group action on our part 
could create a certain type of saving. 
And every year you’re in business you’ll 
find some new point where you can be 
sharper, better businessmen by having 
the strength in the group. 


Number eleven: And finally, the most 
important question to you, of course, will 
naturally be: “How much of your inde- 
pendence of action must you sacrifice to 
participate in group action?” I know 
you’re independent — you’re individual- 
ists—that’s what keeps you going. God 
willing, you always want to keep that 
spirit. How much do you truly sacrifice 
by organizing? Well, I can tell you from 
experience—surprisingly little. It’s amaz- 
ing how little. An independent can still 
live, be independent, and capitalize on 


the strong points he’s got ... his flexi- — sion’s employes in the United States, BOOKS AND CATALOGS 
bility, his ability of decision, his ability Canada and Hawaii participated in the 
to dig in and reduce his cost. However, program last year, and 28 percent of the 
you need the strength of the organization suggestions submitted were adopted by Nations 
. . . because you’ve got to get your cost management. 
down more and to face this battl aw: — a re 
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of distribution that is coming. I promise 
you that you will find that the sacrifice of 
individual action is very, very negligible. 
It will be a willing sacrifice you’ll gladly 
make when the time comes. I’m about 
ready to quit. I’ve been pretty serious, 
and I’ve just rambled. Couple of prices of 
advice I’d like to give you. I said earlier 
that it’s better to light a single candle 
than to curse the darkness. I think 
that’s true. You are here, ready to light 
the candle. Another thing that I’d like to 
tell you, is try to keep your eye on the big 
things. Don’t try to measure this decision 
with too many little things. Think of the 
principles. 

Take these eleven points and study 


CANCO EMPLOYES AWARDED 
$51,387 FOR SUGGESTIONS 


Employes of American Can Company’s 
Canco division were paid $51,387 in cash 
awards last year for suggestions adopted 
by the division. The payments were more 
than double those made in 1956, and rep- 
resent a record in awards paid since the 
suggestion plan was initiated in 1955. 


Approximately 10 percent of the divi- 


paid once in the program’s three-year 
span. It was won in 1955 by a Brooklyn 
plant mechanic for his idea involving 
manufacturing practice in producing the 
vacuum-pack coffee can. 


WILEY AWARD WINNER 


Kenneth D. Jacob, Chief, Fertilizer In- 
vestigations Research Branch, Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
been selected to receive the 1958 Harvey 
W. Wiley Award of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. This 
award was established in 1956 to honor 
the father of the original Pure Food and 


technology and analysis. Your contribu- 
tions to understanding of the role of 
phosphates in fertilizer utilization have 
immeasurably benefited not only Ameri- 
can agriculture, but the welfare of man 
throughout the civilized world. The funda- 
mental principles you have elucidated for 
phosphate analysis of fertilizers furnish 
also the basis for methods applicable to 
many other materials with which the 
Association is concerned.” 


ties on the 1957 packs of 34 canned fruits, 
and 26 canned vegetables, with pack fig- 
ures for previous years for comparison. 
For a number of items the industry’s 
total production is given by container 
size and principal states where packed. 
The information is compiled by the Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics, with the 
assistance of the Information Division, 
from data furnished by individual can- 
ners, both Association members and non- 
members, and is a useful reference for 
all members of the canning and allied 
industries, and government agencies. 


1957, and prior to that vice president of 
operations for the White Cap Company, 
Chicago, a Continental subsidiary, Mr. 
White’s headquarters will be in Chicago. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company has ap- 
pointed David E. Marshall, a salesman in 
the New York branch office since 1951, 
manager of the company’s St. Louis 
Branch. 


" them. What are you going to do? What Drug Law and the founder of the Asso- i 
¥ are you going to give up? Is the goal big? ciation. The award consists of $500 which 
o Don’t worry about the steps of getting goes annually to the scientist who makes Continental Can Co.— William P. } 
there. Your committees, your elected an outstanding contribution to the devel- White, Jr. has been appointed general { 
groups, will take care of those steps one opment of methods for the analysis of manager of package engineering for a 
by one. All you want to know first: Do foods, drugs, cosmetics, feeds, fertilizers, Continental Can Company, it is an- 
you think in the first year you can make pesticides, or for use in general analytical nounced by John G. Murray, Company 4 
enough savings to pay the cost? Once you chemistry. ; vice president and director of technical \ 
answer that question,—Brother, you’re The anouncement was made by Frank development. In his new assignment, Mr. / 
in! From there on it’s up to you to work A. Vorhes, Jr., Director, Division of Food, | White will work with the Sales and Re- 
out each problem as it presents itself. Food and Drug Administration and Pres- search & Development Departments of [ 
The second point I want you to remember, ident of the Association of Official Agri- the Company’s several product divisions, v4 
too, is, you have to get it started. The cultural Chemists, who stated in notify- determining the requirements for and de- : 
Chinese say that a ten thousand mile ing Mr. Jacob: sign of new packaging machinery to be - § 
journey starts with one step. You have “Your forty years of scientific service | used with Continental packaging ma- | 
to make that first step before you can see in the public interest has been impres- terials. Assistant general manager of 
the end of ten thousand miles. sively productive toward objectives of Continental’s Hazel-Atlas Glass Division \ 
the Association in the fields of fertilizer in Wheeling, West Virginia, since April a 


> 
NEW CARTON—Lord-Mott Co., Inc. is now shipping its pro- 
cuects in this attractive new carton, designed for them by the { 
Container Corporation of America. Two years ago the com- 4 
pany completely redesigned both its label and shipping carton 
for increased product identification and visibility. The newest i‘ 
carton design accentuates further these principles. The new 
carton is designed with brand name over-printed in white on i 
a broad red band and product name in green on the lower, 
ca white half of the carton. Thus the shipping container repeats : 
' the colors as well as following the design of the label. / 
‘ 
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Maine Canners & Freezers Association 
has elected the following officers: Charles 
H. Bailey, Monmouth Canning Company, 
Portland, President; F. Webster Browne, 
Snowflake Canning Company, Brunswick, 
who had served the Association as Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer for some 30 
years, was elected Vice President; and 
Harold C. Harmon, H. L. Forhan Com- 
pany, Portland, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. John W. Gault, who retired 
a year ago as an official of American Can 
Company in charge of operations in 
Maine, was appointed Executive Secre- 
tary and Assistant Treasurer, P. O. Box 
798, Portland, Maine. 


New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association has changed the date for the 
Annual Summer Outing to Monday, 
August 11, instead of the original date of 
August 4, at the Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, New York. There will be golf, 
eard playing, and a general good time, 
followed by a dinner at 7:30 that eve- 
ning. Dinner tickets are available from 
William H. Sherman, 226 First Federal 
Savings Building, Rochester, at $6.50 
each if ordered in advance, $7.00 if pur- 
chased on the day of the outing. A $5.00 
greens fee is payable at the time of regis- 
tration. 


Tri-State Packers Association will hold 
its annual convention on Monday and 
Tuesday, December 1 and 2, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 


Producer Canners Cooperative, Inc., 
North Collins, New York, has elected the 
following officers: J. P. Margano, presi- 
dent; W. L. Twichell, vice president; 
Ward Martin, treasurer; S. Margano, 
secretary; John Soch, sales manager; and 
Harold C. Hurd, production manager. 
Major improvement to the plant this year 
is the installation of a depalletizing 
system for empty cans. 


F. O. Mitchell & Brother, Perryman, 
Maryland—The Board of Directors has 
elected Parker Mitchell, Jr. as president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of his father, Parker Mitchell, Sr., on 
March 15. Frederick O. Mitchell was 
elected vice-president, and also 
chosen to fill the position of vice presi- 
dent of the F. O. Mitchell Company of 
Kennedyville, Maryland, a position which 
was made vacant by the death of Mr. 
Mitchell, Sr. 
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National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms into mem- 
bership: Philip L. Abelson, Inc., Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; Frank I. Belendez 
Company, Los Angeles, California; Dave 
Preston Sales Company, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, 


Hunt Foods and Industries, Ine., an 
old-time California firm, reports sales of 
$58,119,600 for the six months’ period 
ended May 31, with net earnings of 
$2,013,400, or 73 cents a share. In the 
corresponding period of 1957, sales 
totaled $52,527,100, with earnings of 
$1,864,800, or 67 cents a share. 


Ed Jones of Howard E. Jones & Com- 
pany, Baltimore food brokers, was the 
winner of an electric roaster with timer, 
as first prize at the dinner dance held 
by the Society of Tri-Staters at the Miles 
River Yacht Club on the evening of July 
10. 


H. C. Cornuella, president of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., reports that 
sales of the firm for the year ended May 
31 reached a new high of $87,003,422, 
against $81,521,042 for the previous year. 
The increase is credited to the introduc- 
tion of three new pineapple-citrus prod- 
ucts which have enjoyed especially heavy 
sales. 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii was held 
at the principal offices of the organiza- 
tion in the Matson Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., July 10th, when the Board 
of Directors and Alternates was chosen 
for the new year. The directors are the 
same as last year, except for substitu- 
tions to fill vacancies. Following the 
Annual Meeting of Members the Board 
of Directors went into session and chose 
officers for 1958-59, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Elvon Musick; executive vice-presi- 
dent, R. L. Cushing; vice-presidents, John 
Shafer and L. V. Hass; secretary-treas- 
urer, John J. Tolan; assistant secretary- 
treasurers, H. K. Smoot and Louise Rush; 
assistant secretaries, Beatrice Isaac and 
G. L. Neuman, and assistant treasurer, 
Ruth Mangum. Arrangements were made 
for the next annual Directors’ Confer- 
ence, with this to be held at Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif., May 29th to 
June 4th, 1959. 


Corn Products Refining Company and 
Best Foods Company have reached a pre- 
liminary agreement for a merger of the 
two firms from which a new Company 
will be formed. One share of common 
stock of the new company would be 
issued for each share of common stock of 
Corn Products, and 1.6 share for each 
share of Best Foods. Following the mer- 
ger it is planned to place the common 
stock of the new company on a $2.00 
annual dividend basis. Last published 
annual sales figures for Corn Products 
were approximately $495 million, and for 
Best Foods $115 million. The combined 
net income for the two companies after 
taxes was over $32 million. William T. 
Brady, Corn Products president, will be 
president and chief executive officer of 
the new company. Leonard Blumenschine, 
chairman and president of Best Foods, 
will be a director and a member of the 
Executive Committee. The proposal will 
have to be submitted to stockholders of 
the two firms. 


DEATHS 


Jeanice Welsh Walton, head of the 
Bellingham, Wash. family which owns 
the Icy Straits Canning Company at 
Yakutat, Alaska, was killed by a heavy 
earthquake which rocked southeast Alas- 
ka July 10. Her family has been promi- 
nently identified with the Alaska fishing 
and canning industry for years. 


Shell R. Clevenger, 56, vice president 
and sales manager of Bush Brothers & 
Company, Dandridge, Tennessee, died at 
his home at Chestnut Hill on July 1, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Clevenger had been with Bush Brothers 
since 1928, prior to which he had been 
associated with the A & P Tea Company 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. He had long been 
active in trade association work and 
served as president of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky Canners Association for 11 
years. He was a member of the National 
Canners Association Legislative Commit- 
tee in 1940, a member of the NCA Board 
of Directors 1944-45, and was appointed 
to the Administrative Council in 1956. 
Mr. Clevenger had been a member of the 
Jefferson County Court for several years 
and was active in civie affairs. He is 
survived by his wife, Frances Bush 
Clevenger; a daughter, Mrs. Carolyn 
Slagle; a son, Don; and 3 grandchildren, 
all of Chestnut Hill. 


AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


July 1, 1958 
By U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board 


SUMMARY—This year’s planted acreage 
of vegetables for processing is now esti- 
mated to be 7 percent less than in 1957 
and 9 percent below average, according 
to the U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board. 
This is based on the latest estimates of 
planted acreage for 9 principal vege- 
tables. These reports refiect a larger 
acreage for some crops than previously 
reported as intended for this year. There 
is a larger acreage of tomatoes and cab- 
bage for kraut (contract only) than in 
1957. Snap bean acreage is about equal 
to that planted last year. However, the 
following crops have been reduced by the 
percentages indicated: Green lima beans, 
4 percent; beets, 11 percent; sweet corn, 
13 percent; cucumbers, 7 percent; green 
peas, 17 percent; and spinach (winter 
and spring crops), 25 percent. Weather 
during June varied considerably between 
sections. In New York and New England, 
cool, wet weather favored cool weather 
crops but was detrimental to warm 
weather crops. Conditions were good to 
excellent in other East Coast States, in- 
cluding the Appalachian area, for all 
crops. In the Mid-west, excessive June 
rains in Indiana caused serious damage 
and loss of acreage. Effects of drought 
were still apparent in the northern tier 
of Mid-west States but partial recovery 
was noted during June. However, it is 
still dry in some districts. Weather has 
been too cool for warm weather crops in 
vegetable producing sections of the Mid- 
west. Conditions along the Pacific Coast 
were good during June. Inland in Oregon 
and Washington, green pea prospects de- 
clined because of a shortage of rain and 
warm weather. Tomatoes in Utah are 
expected to be a near failure but weather 
is only partially responsible. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS — The acreage 
planted to green lima beans for canning 
and freezing in 1958 is estimated at 91, 
800 acres, or 4 percent less than the 1957 
plantings of 95,340 acres. The acreage 
planted for freezing this year is 3 percent 
less than last year’s acreage. A 12 per- 
cent increase in the acreage of baby limas 
was more than offset by, the 23 percent 
reduction in plantings of Fordhooks for 
freezing. The acreage for canning, which 
is virtually all baby limas, is 6 percent 
less than last year. 


SNAP BEANS—The 1958 indicated pro- 
duction of snap beans for processing 
conditions as of July 1, is 364,460 
tons. This is slightly more than the 1957 
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production of 359,810 tons but exceeds by 
about one-third the 10-year average of 
271,800 tons. The 1958 preliminary esti- 
mate of acreage for harvest is 155,150 
acres which compares with 152,780 acres 
harvested in 1957 and an average of 126, 
900 acres. The United States average 
yield indicated on July 1 is 2.3 tons per 
acre. This compares with 2.4 tons ob- 
tained in 1957 and the average of 2.1 
tons. Better than average yields are in- 
dicated for several Middle Atlantic Coast 
States, Tennessee, the Ozarks and the 
Pacific Coast States. 


BEETS—The acreage planted to beets 
for canning is estimated at 16,430 acres 
for 1958. This is 11 percent less than the 
1957 planting of 18,560 acres and 9 per- 
cent less than the average of 18,000 acres. 
All important States except Michigan re- 
duced their acreages this year. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT — The acreage of 
kraut cabbage planted under contract in 
1958 is about 11 percent more than last 
year but around 9 percent below average. 
This acreage is estimated at 8,160 acres 
and compares with 7,320 acres planted 
under contract in 1957. These estimates 
include acreage grown by packers as well 
as acreage contracted with growers on 
either an acreage or a tonnage basis. At 
this time, information is not available 
regarding the tonnage that kraut packers 
intend to purchase on the open market in 
1958. Last year, the equivalent open mar- 
ket acreage represented about 37 percent 
of the total planted acreage. For the pre- 
ceding 10-year period it averaged around 
44 precent of the total. 


GREEN PEAS — The July 1 forecast of 
1958 production at 423,000 tons is slightly 
above the initial forecast prepared June 
15. Improvement in yield prospects in 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Maryland, and Idaho 
were partially offset by lighter yields now 
forecast for Indiana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. If the 423,000 tons now forecast is 
realized, this year’s crop will be 24 per- 
cent smaller than that harvested in 1957 
and 3 percent below average. Harvest is 
active in the northern States. Although 
some bunching due to interrupted plant- 
ing has occurred, the situation has not 
been serious. 


TOMATOES — Reports from processors 
indicate that there are 351,950 acres of 
tomatoes for processing planted this 
year. This is an increase of 12 percent 
over last year’s planted acreage. The 1958 
acreage is 4 percent below average but 
this fact has no significance because of 


the upward trend in yields and shift of 
acreage to high yielding States. This 
year’s planted acreage exceeded the in- 
tended acreage reported March 10 by 
33,800 acres or about 11 percent. The 
largest increase over intentions was re- 
corded in California but planted acreage 
exceeded intentions significantly in sev- 
eral other States. The condition of the 
tomato crop is good to excellent in all 
East Coast States except New York 
where cool, wet weather has retarded 
plant development. Mid-west acreage 
looks good except in Indiana where ex- 
cessive rain in June was damaging and 
in parts of Michigan where spring 
drought was severe. The most serious to- 
mato situation is in Utah where current 
conditions point to a crop failure. Curly 
top and heat damage are chiefly respon- 
sible. In California, most tomatoes are 
making excellent progress which should 
enable them to at least partially offset 
the delay caused by late planting. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


MISSION VALLEY, CALIF., July 7 — 
Acreage of green beans same as last year. 
Growing conditions excellent; yield looks 
to be better than average. Will start 
harvest July 16. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 15 — Soil 
moisture conditions varied from very 
wet to normal over most of these states 
last week, with the majority reporting 
wet soils. Some acreage of lima beans 
was still going in the ground last week 
but most has been planted. Early sweet 
corn has been damaged by the European 
corn borer on the Eastern Shore and in 
Maryland. Mexican bean beetle is caus- 
ing damage to lima beans in parts of 
Delaware, and to snap beans in Anne 
Arundel County of Maryland. Sweet 
potatoes showing good growth. Late 


. blight has been found in a large field of 


cobbler potatoes on the lower Eastern 
Shore near Snow Hill, Maryland, and has 
also been reported in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. With favorable weather 
conditions late blight is a threat to late 
potatoes and tomatoes in Maryland. 


INDIANA, July 16 — Medium to heavy 
rainfall from 3 to 5 days during past 
week with temperatures ranging from 
75 to 85 degrees. Tomato plants in fair 
to good condition with minor disease 
damage. Early blight and bacterial spot 
still noticeable. Plants improved during 
hot, sunny days but rains have delayed 
cultivation and spraying, causing’ weeds 
to become a major factor. Corn crop 
looks fair to good, with early corn yield 
good. Flooded fields have caused some 
areas to report and 80 percent crop 
prospect. 


PERRYMAN, MD., July 12—Sweet corn is 
looking very good. Frequent rains have 
drowned out some low spots in fields. Late 
plantings need cultivating as soon as 
ground dries up. If rains continue some 
late plantings will be taken over by grass 
and weeds. Expect to start canning 
Juiy 28 or 29. 
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NEW JERSEY—July 14 — Near normal 
temperatures, with a rainfall of from 1 
to 1% inches, with 3% inches along 
Southeast Coast. Frequent showers 
throughout the week. Blueberry harvest 
near peak. 


NEW YORK, July 14 — Temperatures 
averaged slightly below normal with near 
normal in Southeast. Active harvesting 
of peas with good to excellent yields in 
Western section, but delayed by rain in 
parts of the Central section. Rains 
caused considerable cracking of sweet 
cherries. Sour cherries growing well and 
harvest has started in Hudson Valley. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., July 15 — Snap 
beans ten days late; yield to date 30 to 
40 percent. Tomatoes 10 to 15 days late. 
Had a slow start but now has steady 
growth. Good set of grapes but late. 


COVINGTON, OHIO, July 14 — Same 
acreage of tomatoes as last year. Lost 15 
percent from too much water in June. 
Good vine growth, plenty of blossoms, but 
too much rain; not setting. 


HOLGATE, OHIO, July 10—Tomato crop 
looks about normal. Have weedy condi- 
tion in some fields due to recent wet 
weather. 

PANDORA, OHIO, July 14—Same amount 
of tomato acreage planted as last year. 
Lost about 10 percent due to water; bal- 
ance of crop showing excellent promise, 
providing we do not get too much rain. 


It has rained every day for the past 
week. Need dry, warm weather in order 
to proceed with spraying program. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 14—Temperatures 
averaged slightly below normal. Showers 
and thunderstorms occurred almost daily 
over the State. Harvesting of peas for 
processing continues through the Central 
sweet peas July 14; crop prospects nor- 
section, with yields good. 


SOMERSET, PA. July 12 — Starting on 
improved color and growth of sweet corn. 
mal. Recent warm weather has greatly 
Stands are good and crop propects nor- 
mal at this time. 


TRI-STATES, July 16—Good to high tem- 
peratures during mid-day and rainfall 
almost too much for the past week. Some 
areas had thunderstorms and high winds 
with an inch of rain a day for three to 
four days. Maryland has generally re- 
ceived four more inches than normal for 
first half of month. Snap bean crop looks 
good in Delaware and excellent on 
Western Shore of Maryland with yields 
about 2 tons per acre. Estimated yield of 
3 tons per acre on corn. Lima beans also 
look good but excessive rainfall can lead 
to downey mildew and difficulty in weed 
control. Estimate an average crop of 
tomatoes in New Jersey. Some blossom 
drop due to high temperatures. Rainfall 
may cause disease if ground doesn’t dry 
out. Crop of tomatoes generally looks 
very promising. 


WHITE STONE, VA., July 15 — Tomato 
crop is in excellent condition. Prospec- 
tive yield is 7 to 10 tons per acre with 
some going as high as 12 or 15 tons. 
Weather is main factor from here on out. 
Peaches look good and po doubt we will 
have an average pack. 


WISCONSIN, July 11 — Moderate day- 
time temperatures, cool nights, and 
generally adequate moisture so far this 
month have overcome handicaps affect- 
ing the pea crop earlier this season. As a 
result Wisconsin estimates of yield per 
acre are almost normal. Harvest of 
Alaskas completed in Northern part of 
state. Harvest of Alsweet type is from 
50 to 100 percent completed. Harvest of 
Alsweet type is from 50 to 100 percent 
completed. Harvest of other Sweets is 
just starting in most areas but is up to 
30 to 40 percent completed in some places. 
Sweet corn is generally late with earliest 
silking not expected before next week. 
Corn is reported as looking better but is 
still less than 100 percent of normal. 
Beets and carrots are reported as normal 
except for some thin stands on beets. 


WISCONSIN, July 12—Pea pack better 
than 65 percent completed. First fields 
of corn now starting to tassel. Crop con- 
tinues to make good headway. Expect to 
begin packing on August 11. Earliest 
wax bean fields are showing flowering 
buds.: 


Want to Cr 


PICKLES ? 
CARROTS? 


You can... with either the 
Urschel Model ““O” or “OV” Slicer 
equipped with this specially designed 


SLICING WHEEL 


® Slices thicknesses 
of 1/16” to 1-1/3”. 

® Same high speed 

capacity as 

on flat slices. 


URSCHEL MODEL 
OR “OV"’ SLICER 
USERS: This slicing 
wheel and its shear 
plate parts can be 
interchanged with your 
present cutting wheel 


. URSCHEL 


s } assembly to give you 
& MODEL “Ov” 
< | the extra benefit of 
LABORATORIES inc. SLICER perfect crinkle-cut 
ZN = VALPARAISO INDIANA slice production. 

Gs Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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This oval has real meaning! 


Over the years quality canners have known this trade-mark 
stands for an extra assurance of quality .. . such achievements 
in research and development, for example, as the C-enamel 

that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Adjustments Reflect Higher Costs — 
Consumer Purchases’ Direct Inventory 
Policies — Working Off High-Cost Toma- 
toes — Some Pea Prices Named — Corn 
Unchanged -—— Beans Slow — Pineapple 
Prices Advance — Citrus Holdings Reaching 
Vanishing Point — Marking Time On Fruits 
— Fish Moving. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 17, 1958 


THE SITUATION—With the canning 
industry under the gun insofar as rising 
costs are concerned, serious cracks are 
appearing in the industry’s “hold-the- 
line” record as packers find it necessary 
to reflect sharply higher costs in their 
selling price schedules. A number of 
California fruits are a case in point and 
the situation was dramatized during the 
week when Dole Hawaiian announced the 
first general upward price readjustment 
in pineapple products since 1955. On the 
other hand, however, the consumer will 
get the benefit of lower prices on new 
packs on such items as tomatoes, where 
new packs are coming onto the market at 
prices considerably below those prevail- 
ing at canneries during the shortage era 
in the second half of the past marketing 
season. 


THE OUTLOOK — The continued ac- 
tive sales pace in foods, and growing indi- 
cations that the recession of the past 
several months has brought with it no 
general downgrading in consumer food 
purchases are being closely studied by 
the distributing trade as an element in 
planning new season canned foods inven- 
tory policies. The picture in foods came 
in for a further shot in the arm here this 
week when Arne H. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent and senior economist for J. Walter 
Thompson Co., told the annual convention 
of the American Agricultural Editors’ 
Association that food sales to consumers 
should expand by more than 50% within 
the next ten years, from the 1957 level of 
about $75 billion to over $113 billion by 
1968. With improved packaging, with 
improved and more convenient food pro- 
ducts, and with continued upgrading of 
the diet to better quality and more pro- 
tective foods, he said, the share of per- 


sonal consumption expenditures that con- 
sumers are willing to devote to food pro- 
ducts could increase further. This share, 
he said, has risen from a low of 23.5% in 
1933 to 26.8% during the past year. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are working off 
present high-cost tomatoes before com- 
ing into the market to any extent for 
replacements, and are awaiting volume 
ozerings out of the Tri-States. Current 
offerings find standard 1s held at $1.15 in 
the east, with 308s ranging $1.45-$1.50, 
2% at $2.30-$2.40, and 10s at $7.75-$8.00, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Midwestern packers are offer- 
ing new pack Alaska 3038s at $2.60 for 
fancy l1-sieve, $2.05 for extra standard 
l-sieve, and $2.25 for fancy 2-sieve, with 
extra standards at $1.80. On 3-sieve, 
fancy is listed at $1.65, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.50. On sweets, fancy 1 sieve is 
offered at $2.60, with extra standards at 
$2.05, with fancy 2 sieve at $2.25 and 
extra standards at $1.80. On 3-sieve, 
fancy 3038s list at $1.65 with extra stand- 
ards at $1.50. Meanwhile, on carryover 
peas offerings of standard 303s at $1.15 
are reported, with extra standards around 
$1.25. 


CORN — Little new buying has de- 
veloped and the market still finds stand- 
ard 303s offering at $1.05, with fancy 
crushed at $1.35, and extra standards at 
$1.20 at canneries. 


BEANS—New buying has continued of 
light proportions, with canners in the 
East holding standard cut at $1.17%, 
with extra standards at $1.20, and fancy 
French style commanding a range of 
$1.65-$1.70. 


PINEAPPLE — Market feature was 
announcement of an increase, effective 
July 21, with Dole Hawaiian kicking off 
the advance. New prices will find lists 
up 12% cents per dozen on 2s and 15 
cents per dozen on 2%s, the advance tak- 
ing in both pineapple and juices. An- 
nouncing the advance, John Shafer, 
general sales manager for Dole, said, in 
part: “This is the first general price 
adjustment on canned pineapple since 
1955. The increases are very moderate in 
relation to the substantial increases in 
costs which have occurred during the 
past three years.” 


CITRUS—Canner holdings are rapidly 
nearing the vanishing point, with the 
current rate of movement expected to 


clear many packer warehouses by Nov. 1 
at latest. Market this week remained in 
strong position. Unsweetened orange 
juice 2s were offering at $1.50 per dozen, 
with 46-ounce unchanged at $3.60. Grape- 
fruit juice remained firm at $1.371% on 2s 
and $3.00 on 46-ounce. Offerings of 
blended juice were generally withdrawn, 
with the market nominal. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections in heavy syrup were strong 
at $1.771% for 303s in heavy syrup, with 
light-syrup pack listing at $1.75. Fancy 
citrus salad 303s held unchanged at $2.75, 
with ensuing high retail prices repor- 
tedly cutting down consumer buying. 
However, in view of the limited stocks 
held by canners, even a moderate rate of 
consumer buying will exhaust supplies 
before the new pack becomes available, 
traders believe. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
marking time on 1958 pack California 
and Northwestern canned fruit buying 
until opening schedules on the general 
range of fruits are out. Meanwhile, it is 
reported that more attention will be paid 
to glass packs in fruits by some canners 
this season. 


SARDINES — Warm weather has 
brought an improvement in sardine buy- 


‘ing, and Maine canners are getting an 


appreciable upturn in sales, it is reported. 
Canner offerings are not heavy, and the 
market continues to show a steady under- 
tone. 


TUNA—Distributor replacement buy- 
ing of tuna is showing improvement, and 
the market is in steady position on all 
grades. Tightness in supplies of top 
grades of salmon and high prices for the 
latter pack is influencing many distribu- 
tors in placing additional merchandising 
emphasis upon tuna, it is reported. 


SALMON — Trade interest in salmon 
this season is definitely veering more 
strongly to halves and quarters as a re- 
sult of the high prices for No. 1 talls and 
this season’s pack in Alaska is expected 
to emphasize the smaller sizes more im- 
portantly. Early reports on the progress 
on canning in Alaska are promising, the 
pack up to July 6 totaling 457,626 cases, 
as against 441,353 cases in the like period 
a year ago. Pack of reds, however, was 
down sharply, at 238,671 cases, as com- 
pared with 290,277 cases in the like 
period last year. Substantial increases 
were shown on pinks and kings. Fancy 
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MARKET NEWS 


Copper River sockeye halves were offer- 
ing this week at $21 per case, with fancy 
Puget Sound sockeye halves at $23 and 
red Alaska sockeye at $21, with quarters 
at $13. Fancy chinook halves ranged $24 
to $26 per case. On Alaska kings, 1s were 
offering at $28, with halves at $20, while 
Alaska cohoe was quoted at $26.50 for 
1s and $14 for halves. Ocean-caught coho 
listed at $27 for 1s, $15 for halves, and 
$9.50 for quarters, all f.0.b. Seattle basis. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Wait-And-See Attitude—RSP Cherries Open 

—Citrus Demand Slackens—Pineapple Ad- 

vances—West Coast Fruits Marking Time 

—Damaged Tomato Crop Shows Improve- 

ment—Corn Slow—Nice Quality Pea Pack— 
Catsup Clean-Up. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., July 17, 1958 


THE SITUATION —Trading in Chi- 
cago this week was not what it used to 
be. Buyers here have covered quite 
heavily the past couple of months as 
prices on canned foods generally moved 
to higher levels. However, so many items 
were involved that the trade have now 
just about had their fill for the present 
and they seem inclined to sit back and 
digest what they have already purchased. 
Besides, the opportunity to buy in front 
of recent price increases has passed and 
so many of the popular items are not 
available. The tendency is to wait and 
see how the new packs turn out and what 
the situation will be like when stocks 
need to be replenished, 

It will take more than a temporary 
lull in volume buying to effect today’s 
market as the majority of them continue 
strong and will probably stay that way. 
New prices on the 1958 pack of RSP 
cherries have been named and they are 
as high as everyone expected in view of 
the small pack anticipated. Prices on the 
major fruit packs such as_ Cling 
peaches, cocktail and pears have not been 
named as this is written and the trade 
are only hoping they will be no higher 
than current levels. As had been ex- 
pected, higher prices have been an- 
nounced on the new pack of pineapple 
and pineapple juice with the increases 
averaging about five percent. All citrus 
prices remain very strong and it looks 
like supplies will be inadequate to carry 
through until another pack is ready un- 
less much higher prices now prevailing 
retard the movement more than antici- 
pated. The only weak sister in the en- 
tire line of canned foods appears to be 
southern tomatoes as canners there are 
still pressing for sales in an effort to get 
out from under before new packs in 
other areas get under way. 


RSP CHERRIES—First prices on the 
new pack of RSP cherries list water pack 
303s at $2.25 and tens at $13.00, up 
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sharply from last year’s opening levels. 
Severe damage to the local packs in Wis- 
consin and Michigan was the culprit this 
year as fresh fruit losses are expected to 
produce a much smaller pack. There is 
no rush to buy at these prices as the 
trade are inclined to feel such quotations 
are at the top and they will buy as needed 
only. They are also inclined to think re- 
quirements may not be much at current 
levels although higher prices on almost 
all canned fruit items may prove them 
wrong. 


CiTRUS— Demand for citrus has 
tapered off considerably at present levels 


but prices are expected to stay firm or 
even go higher in view of the shortages 
of unsold stocks. Orange juice has sold 
here at $3.65 for 46 oz. and grapefruit 
juice at $3.05. Blended juice is quoted 
but such quotations don’t mean much as 
the market is bare. The coming pack in 
the fall will also be short of normal to 
a marked degree as last year’s freeze did 
more damage than had been anticipated. 
As a result, the industry sees a very firm 


‘market for the next several years. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian pineapple 
canners announced this week that effec- 
tive immediately all quotations on pine- 
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ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 
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contain threshed peas that have been entangled with mats of vines. 
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MARKET NEWS 


apple and pineapple juice would be hiked 
upward. However, the industry is giving 
the trade an opportunity to buy at the 
old levels until July 22 for shipment to 
August 20th. Some of the more popular 
items will be advanced as follows: No. 2 
tins of fancy sliced 12%c per dozen, ones 
flat 5c, tens 30c, 2s crushed 10c, tens no 
change, 2s chunks 12%c, tens 50c, 2s 
juice 74%c and 46 oz. juice 15c. The in- 
dustry has been hard pressed to make a 
profit the past two years and higher 
prices on almost all West Coast fruits 
finally gave them a chance to get back 
in the black. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Little 
change to report this week as no addi- 
tional new pack prices were received 
here this week although they are ex- 
pected at any time. Sales are lagging as 
so little is left to sell and even in the 
case of new pack apricots and sweet 
cherries offerings are already very lim- 
ited because of short packs. The apricot 
pack is not only short but the quality 
leaves much to be desired and the fancy 
items will probably be a collector’s item 
this year. Buyers here are keenly dis- 
appointed at some of the deliveries al- 
ready announced. Spot stocks of Cling 
peaches, cocktail and pears are badly de- 
pleted and the trade are unable to cover 
on current requirements. 


TOMATOES—Sales of tomatoes from 
local sources are just about completely 
dead with buyers marking time until an- 
other pack gets under way. In the mean- 
time, their efforts have been concentrated 
on offerings of Texas standards which 
are now selling at $1.25 for 303s. The 
trade here are not very enthusiastic buy- 
ers of southern tomatoes but there isn’t 
anything else to buy. Locally, excellent 
weather seems to be improving the cur- 
rent crop’s progress. Recovery from 
water damaged fields is greater than had 
been anticipated in some areas which 
comes as welcome news to all concerned. 


CORN—Activity is even less than rou- 
tine as distributors appear to be heavily 
stocked on corn and many of them have 
enough on hand until the new pack is 
ready. There are rumors of a heavy pack 
in the making despite reduced acreage 
in this area but the pack is still a long 
way off and anything might happen 
before then. Prices continue strong at 
$1.40 for fancy 303s and $8.50 for tens 
with extra standard 303s at no less than 
$1.17%. However, that price will be 
hiked to $1.20 by the time this reaches 
print. 


BEANS—tThe new pack of green beans 
should be under way in New York by the 
time this goes to press with wax ex- 
pected to start about two weeks later. 
However, no prices on the coming pack 
have been announced here as yet but 
stocks in distributor’s hands are on the 
light side and canners should find a ready 


market for fancy grade beans. Standard 
cuts are being delivered into Chicago 
from the Ozark region on the basis of 
$1.20 delivered for 303s and $7.25 to 
$7.50 for tens. 


PEAS—The pack of sweet peas is now 
in full swing in Wisconsin and the pros- 
pects still look excellent. There are no 
final figures on the early pack of peas 
and no official prices on the new packs 
of eather variety. Sales are light at the 
moment with standard fours going at 
$1.20 for 303s and $7.00 for tens while 
fancy threes are selling at $1.70 and 
$9.25. 


CATSUP—Buyers are finding that un- 
sold stocks of catsup in the hands of in- 
dependent canners is a lot less than they 
thought. Supplies are limited and prices 
are firm at $1.75 for fancy 14 oz. with 
tens at $9.50. Extra standard grade is 
generally held at $1.60 and $9.00. How- 
ever, most canners are either sold out 
entirely or have only limited stocks with 
none offering full assortments. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Carryover Stocks In Favorable Position— 
Asparagus Moving Freely — Good Spinach 
Business—Packing Peaches—Light 
Fish Catches. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 17, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The sale of can- 
ned foods in recent months has been 
much heavier than is usually the case 
and brokers are just commencing to get 


away on short vacations. Spot stocks,” 


which were on the heavy side early in the 
year, are now quite light and prices on 
most lines have shown advances of late. 
The California pack of spinach was held 
down by unusually heavy rains in the 
early spring and unsold stocks are again 
about normal in size. Asparagus is en- 
joying a heavy export demand and stocks 
are firmly held. In fruits, apricots have 
proved a very light crop, with the canned 
pack in keeping, and the carryover from 
last season is moving out fast. The can- 
ning of cling peaches is now under way, 
with a large crop in sight, but the carry- 
over from last year is much less than 
had been expected. No items in fish are 
in heavy supply but it is noted that sal- 
mon is moving rather slowly at open- 
ing lists. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues to show strength, 
despite the fact that it will not be long 
before new crop beans will be available. 
The index number of dry bean prices here 
advanced 2.0 points during the week to 
224.9, compared with 183.1 a year earlier. 
In the San Francisco market Small 


White beans continue to set new marks 
in price in recent years with sales for 
cannery use reported at $11.30 to $11.35 
per 100 pounds. Large Limas have moved 
at $11.85 to $12.00 and Baby Limas have 
sold as high as $8.90. Canners whose 
stocks are getting low have to shop 
around to find beans of the quality they 
demand. 


ASPARAGUS — While the asparagus 
canning season has just come to an end 
some canners are already reporting a 
shortage on some items. This is largely 
on green-tipped and white which has been 
moving so freely in the export field. The 
canning season got off to a rather poor 
start, owing to the heavy rains, but most 
canners extended operations right up to 
July. In the popular No. 300 size fancy 
sells largely at $3.00-$3.10, with some 
featured brands prices slightly higher. 
This is for green-tipped and white, with 
all-green commanding the usual advance. 
With summer at its height the picnic size 
is coming in for special attention, with 
mammoth moving at $2.65 in green 
tipped and white and at $3.00 for all- 
green. 


SPINACH—A rather substantial busi- 
ness is being done on spinach of Cali- 
fornia pack and a large part of the carry- 
over from last year has been moved. This 
spring’s pack proved much smaller than 
had been anticipated, owing to the heavy 
spring rains which interferred with har- 
vesting. Sales of fancy are reported at 
$1.00 for 8-oz., $1.40 for No. 303 and 
$2.10 for No. 2%. There is a possibility 
of a late fall pack being made but this 
is still an unsettled matter. 


PEACHES—tThe canning of freestone 
peaches is getting under way in some of 
the earlier districts but growers are 
being encouraged to make as heavy ship- 
ments as possible to the fresh markets 
in an effort to hold down the canned 
pack. Canners are offering more for fruit 
than last year so prices of the canned 
ta peaches of last year’s pack move off 
product promise to be higher. Spot Elber- 
at about $3.40 for Fancy No. 2%s and 
$3.00 for choice. 


CLINGS—The California cling peach 
crop promises to be in the neighborhood 
of 560,000 tons, with plans calling for 
full use of the crop. If it is considered 
advisable to make use of a smaller ton- 
nage this can be done as harvesting pro- 
gresses. Prices to growers have not been 
decided upon but this matter cannot be 
postponed much longer. Growers, through 
their Association, have set a price of 
$66.00 a ton but there has been no formal 
acceptance at this writing. Prices of the 
canned item have strengthened in recent 
weeks, especially on choice and standard. 
Choice No. 2% halves now move quite 
generally at $2.90, with Choice No. 10s 
at $10.00. 
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FISH — Catches of anchovies, Jack 
mackerel and Pacific mackerel off the 
California coast continue light and prices 
of the canned products are nominal. The 
total landings in the San Pedro and Long 
Beach areas from January 1 of this 
year to July 10 have amounted to but 
7,518 tons. Last year, to a corresponding 
date, 39,550 tons had been landed and this 
was considered very light. Anchovies, 
packed in 1-lb. ovals, 48 to the case, move 
at $7.00-$7.50; Pacific mackerel in No, 1 
talls are priced at $6.00-$6.25, and Jack 
mackerel at $5.50-$5.75. 


TUNA —Landings of tuna in _ the 
southern California area for the first six 
months of the year totaled 90,134 tons, 
compared with 89,031 tons for the cor- 
responding period last year. Featured 
brands of fancy white meat tuna in No. 
Ys and weighing full 7 ounces. move 
at $15.25 a case while fish under other 
packers’ labels are to be had at $12.75. 


SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaska this year to July 6th totaled 
457,626 cases, as against 441,353 cases 
to a corresponding date last year and 
411,364 cases the year before. This year’s 
pack of red salmon is running well be- 
hind that of last year, but gains are being 
made on king, pink, chum and _ coho 
salmon. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Ill. has issued tentative requirements 
from the 1958 pack for the armed forces, 
as follows: 

Procurement of canned peas, blueber- 
ries, and RSP cherries will be made by 
the Chicago Military Subsistence Market 
Center, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois; and canned fruit cock- 
tail, and pineapple products by the Oak- 
land Military Subsistence Market Center, 
2155 Webster Street, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. 

CANNED PEAS—Grade A, Fancy, or 
Grade B, Extra Standard; 169,583 cases 
24/303’s; 475,279 cases 6/10’s. 


AND 
WIRE-BOUND CRATES 
FOR LONG LIFE @ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANNED BLUEBERRIES—Grade A, Fancy, 
or Grade B, Choice; 96,954 cases 6/10’s. 


CANNED RSP CHERRIES — Grade A, 
Fancy; 27,083 cases 24/303’s; 154,352 
cases 6/10’s. 


CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL—Grade A, 
Fancy, or Grade B, Choice; 68,956 cases 
24/21%%’s; 165,609 cases 6/10’s. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE CHUNKS AND TID- 
BITS— Grade A, Fancy, or Grade B, 
Choice; 10,867 cases 24/2%4’s; 19,605 
cases 6/10’s. 


CANNED CRUSHED PINEAPPLE—Grade A, 
Fancy, or Grade B, Choice; 16,933 cases 
24/214’s; 90,391 cases 6/10’s. 


CANNED SLICED PINEAPPLE — Grade A, 
Fancy, or Grade B, Choice; 58,111 cases 
24/214’s; 138,296 cases 6/10’s. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE—Grade A, 
Fancy; 377,474 cases 12/3 cyl. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED PEARS — Dietetic, Bartlett, 
Grade B, Choice, Halved, packed in 
water, from 1958 crop, labeling required. 
4,668 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 1,250 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 4,765 
cases 24/303’s for delivery to Hines, III. 
Opening date August 12, 1958. 


CANNED PEARS — Bartlett, Grade B, 
Choice, packed in heavy sirup, from 1958 
crop, labeling required. 12,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
5,070 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 15,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 12, 1958. 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED APRICOTS — Choice, Grade B, 
unpeeled, packed in heavy sirup, from 
1958 crop only, commercial labels. 700 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, 
Va.; 2,160 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 


Denver, Colo.; 300 cases 6/10’s for deliv- 
ery to Clearfield, Utah; 500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Manuel, Calif.; 600 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, Wash. 
Opening date July 29, 1958. 


CANNED CHERRIES—Standard, Grade C, 
Light Sweet or Dark Sweet, pitted, from 
1958 crop only, commercial labels. 1,500 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, 
Va. Opening date July 29, 1958. 


CANNED CHERRIES—Standard, Grade C, 
Red, Sour, pitted, packed in water with- 
out added sugar, from :1958 crop only, 
commercial labels. 800 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va.; 861 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo. Open- 
ing date July 29, 1958. 


CANNED GREEN BEANS — Extra Stand- 
ard, Grade B, round cut, from 1958 crop 
only, commercial labels. 4,625 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Denver, Colo. Opening 
date July 31, 1958. 


CANNED PEAS—Extra Standard, Grade 
B, early, or sweet or sugar, from 1958 
crop only, commercial labels. 2,695 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo. Open- 
ing date July 31, 1958. 


CANNED SPINACH — Fancy, Grade A, 
from 1958 crop only, commercial labels. 
2,077 cases 6/10’s for delivery to never, 
Colo. Opening date July 30, 1958. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCK 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


CANNED 7/6/57 7/5/58 
Grapefruit Juice ............0.... 4,321,170 2,464,074 
Orange Juice .......... . 5,242,926 3,194,219 
Combination Juice . 1,627,707 795,774 
. 11,191,803 6,454,067 
Grapefruit Sections. ........... 1,639,964 1,485.384 
Tangerine Juice .................. *298,432 *56,459 
7406,941 #247,239 


* Includes Tangerine Blends. 

+ Includes Orange Sections. 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


@ One man operation 


inclusive. 
@ Very Gentle 


@ Portable 


Complete Can Handling 
RETORT TO LABELER 


Adjustable 202-404 


7/13/57 7/12/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
en 9,340 21,016 7,338 16,510 
2,700 6,075 1,687 3.796 
941 2,824 491 1,474 
5,392 


Designed 
by Canners .. . 
for Canners 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


WARREN, INDIANA 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Large 3.40 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...............0+ 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med.-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.45 
Medium 4.35 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 


No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
EAST 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. er 
7 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. "40 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ...... 97% 
303 1.20- 1.25 
7.50 
6.50-6.75 
Gr. Wh. Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 rere. 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. nero 
No. 10 1.75 
10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. ‘Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.60-8.75 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, No. 303... 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
o. 10 —- 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
7.50-7.75 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std. 1. 35-1.35 35 
No. 7.00 
Std., No 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.50 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 8.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308...........1.77% 
No. 10 9.75 
x. B NO, BOB: 1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
7.25-7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.25-2.50 
. 10 13.75 
2.25 
Medium, No. 
En Std., Gr. & 1. 35 


Mip-WEstT 
Fey., Gr., No. 
No 


No. 
Med., No. 303 
No. 10 


BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 

Midwest, Fey., 8 oz... .82%- .85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 

Diced, No. 303 90 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.24 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., ny 1.35-1.60 
No. 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Sta. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.05-1.15 
7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303... ry 60-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex, Std., 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.40 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. lv 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Bix, Std, NO. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.60 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


No. 10 8.75 
No 10 = 8.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Pod Run, No. 303 1.15 
EAst SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Mipwest ALASKA 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
2 sv., No. 303....... 
2 sv., No. 10 + 2.25 
3 sv., No. 30 1.65-1.70 
5-9.50 


Ex. Std.. 3 sv., 8 oz. ~- 97% 
3 sv., No. 10 8.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 ... ws 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 
3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
4 sv., 8 oz. ct 
Mwv-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 808........0..000 
No. 10 
4 » No. 303 . 
8.25 
No. 8.56 
No. 7.75 
4 sv. 303 1,25 
No. 7.75 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.45-1.60 
No. .0 5.15-5.25 
Bast, Fey... M0. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303......1. 15 
No. 214 1.60 
No. 5.50 
No. 5.50 
Tri-State, Fcey., No. 308....... 1.4601. 50 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., 1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 5.10-5.35 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sq 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 2. 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.00-2.15 
2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.5 

No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.60-2.80 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Std., No. 1 — 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 

3.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 oz. e 
No. 


East, 14 02.. ..1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Fey., 06/6 7.50-7.70 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30% 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308 — ry 50 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 a3 00 
Std., No. 303. 1.20 
No. 10 aoe 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
8.50 
No. 8.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.50 
No. 10 15.50 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
S.P. Pie, No. 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%. 
No. 10 
CHERRIES 
Water, No. B08... 2.25 
13,00-13.75 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 5.90-6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
2% 5.55-5.65 
18.65 
commun, 
Fey., No. 303 2.35 
3.38719-3.45 
12.45-12.75 
No 308 2.25 
No. 2 wy 3.380 
No. 10 12.15 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308... 1.75-1.7714 

Fey. Citrus Salad, 
2.75 

PEA 
cali. “Cling Fey., No. — 
2% 3.00 

No 10 10.50 

No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 


No. 2% 


No. 10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%. 


Choice, 2%, 


PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
4.00 
13.25-13.50 
choice 2.1214-2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
12.00 
"No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 3. re 
3.60 
No. 10 3.00 
2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 20 3.10 
No. 12.00 
Std., "Halt 2.37% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin ...... 2.85 


CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 - 
46 oz. 


GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.374 
46 oz. 3.00-3. 05 
ORANGE 
1.50-1.5214 
46 oz. 3.60-3.65 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.70-2.80 
No. 10 — 
2.70-2.75 
46 oz. 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
FISH 
SALMON-—-Per Case 48 Cans 
Atoka, Red, No. 1T..........33.00-34.00 
21.00-22.00 
Med, ROG, 26.50-27.00 
-14.00-15.00 
23.00 
13.00-13.50 
10.50-11.00 
SARDINES. Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 10.00-10.50 
Maine, 14 Oil Keyles .7.50- 7. 7 
Oil Key 
Shrimp-Dev. Pack 4% oz. per dos. 
Jumbo 7.50 
Large 6.95 
Medium 6.15 
Small 5.35 
Broken 5.00 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's... 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s...... 
Chunks 
Grated 


. 


2. 


~ 


—_ 


, 
| 
| 
11.50-12.00 
| 
2.75 
11.00-11.50 
TB 
“ 


